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Denmar\ is much like the extreme south of Sweden. In few other
countries is the whole area so nearly level and so largely cultivated.
Nevertheless, gently sloping hills rise to a considerable height, and the
relatively sandy west side is sparsely populated. Copenhagen, like Stock-
holm, is one of the world's most attractive cities. It owes its growth
partly to the fertile soil of the island of Zealand and partly to the fact
that it is located where the main route from Denmark to Sweden crosses
the sea route which gives Sweden, Finland, Russia, the Baltic States,
and Germany an outlet from the Baltic Sea through the straits of
Kattegatt and Skagerrak to the North Sea. Such a crossing place in
the midst of the world's most active nations is bound to be important.

Finland, lying east of the Gulf of Bothnia and north of the Gulf of
Finland, is part of the same old, worn-down mountain land as Norway
and Sweden, but it has not been much uplifted. It has been so thoroughly
glaciated that it consists largely of lakes, swamps, bare rocky hills, and
gravelly moraines with small flat hollows and plains scattered among
them. Although there are no mountains, large parts of the country are
so rugged that again and again the motorist finds himself at the top of
a little hill where the slope changes so suddenly and the road makes such
a curve that the road ahead of him disappears for a moment, and his
radiator seems to hang in mid-air. The people are mainly farmers and
lumbermen who live mostly in the south, where the capital, Helsinki, is
located. The north is lett largely to pine forests. Widely spaced railroads
with a hint of a dense net in the south tell the story. All four of the
Fennoscandian countries are impressive because their people maintain
such high standards of comfort and progress in spite of scanty natural
resources.

Great Britain

Aside from its character as an island off the west coast of Europe and
as a place having one of the world's best climates, perhaps the most
noteworthy physical feature of the geography of Great Britain is the
contrast between the northwest and the southeast. In the north and
west the land is high and rugged, the rocks are old and contorted; the
population is sparse, poor, and relatively backward; railroads and motor
roads are scarce. From northern Scotland southward to London there
is more or less steady change toward a gentler topography, lower hills,
younger and less contorted rocks, more widespread agriculture, a greater
amount of manufacturing, a more highly developed transportation sys-
tem, and greater wealth and commerce. The steadiness of this change is
broken by the narrow strip of the Scotch Lowland where the great
residential, commercial, and governmental city of Edinburgh and the